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and ability as Seward had done by his memorandum of April
1st; but I doubt whether his opinion of the President was much
higher than Seward's had been before Lincoln's gentle but
decisive victory over him. I concluded this, not from what
Chase said, but rather from what he did not say when the
conversation turned upon the President. This feeling only
intensified Chase's natural reserve of manner, and, as became
evident in the course of time, the relations between Chase and
Lincoln always remained such as will exist between two men
who, in their official intercourse, do not personally come near
to each other and are not warmed into confidential heartiness.
When I called upon Mr. Lincoln to take leave, he received
me with the old cordiality and expressed his sincere regret that,
after all, I had to go away before this cruel war was over; but
as Seward wanted it, I must go, of course, and he hoped it
would all be for the best. We had some conversation about the
state of affairs as it had developed itself since I had seen him
last. He expressed the intensest gratification at the enthusiastic
popular response to his call for volunteers, and at the patriotic
attitude taken by so many leading Democrats. He warmly
praised the patriotic action of the Germans of St. Louis in the
taking of Camp Jackson. The criticism to which the adminis-
tration was being subjected affected him keenly, but did not
irritate him against those who exercised it. He always allowed
that those who differed from us might be as honest as we were.
He thought if the administration had so far " stumbled along,"
as was said, it had, on the whole, " stumbled along in the right
direction." But he expressed great anxiety as to the attitude of
foreign countries, especially England and France, with regard
to our troubles, and this anxiety was much increased by the
British Queen's proclamation of neutrality, the news of which
had recently arrived. He gave me to understand that he de-
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